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BUGP PAWBS. 
From the Casket. 
The Mother and Daughter. 
BY L. 1. M. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 


What art can wash her guilt away ? 


The only art her guilt to cover— 
To hide ber shame from every eve, 
Te give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosem—is to die. —GotnossutTit. 
‘Tae fact of the matter is, Mr. Freeman, 
that you are growing old and cross, and can 
make no reasonable allowances for the little 
yo ceadillos of youth.’ 
*No!t the matter of fact is, Mrs. Freeman, 


that you want to be vounger than you are, |! 


and will listen to no argiment= tending to a 
contrary convietion, 

This retort uncourteons, which seemed to 
be the winding up ofa very strenuous debate, 
was uttered by a gentleman of about fifty years 
of age, to alady who had not numbered above 
two-thirds ofthat amount; and ifthe character 


may be judged from the countenance, a 


looker-on would readily have declared the||—one blossom of love was blooming through |! 


dispositions of the pair to be as dissimilar as 


their ages. Mr. Freeman was a 


whom the world had dealt hardly :—born with) 


warm and generous feelings, he had early 
heen the dupe of the cunning and the cold: 
and though the cautery of misfortune had not 
wholly consumed those kindly affections, it 
vet had seared and blunted them; disappoint- 


} 


ment, too.—and that, where his heart had 


most been garnered,—poured its gall into the 
milk of human nature, and tinged his words 
with bitterness; vet, as the rarest and loveliest 
flowers are found upon the rockiest ground. 
so beneath the caustic coldness of Mr. Free- 
man's manner there lay a find of generosity 
bade the 
Like 


bnpoertance, 
{ 


and eoodness, which never yet 


wretched ‘go and wail elsewhere. 


manv aman who, in matters of 


is firm and decisive, vet easy, to weakness, 


™ trifle 8, Mr. Freeman had enffered himee!! 


to he half persn wed, half eajoled, inte mar 


ryinza young woman of cousideradle perso 


H hoping that the evil would cure itself: but he 


}} aie t 


man with! 


attractions, but no mind; and from the same || Sesame of this one, battled even her Ingenuity, 


‘ a | 
desire for peace, he had allowed her to run a; 


‘ is ee | 
course of the most ridicnious extravagance, | 
| 


was beginning to discover that the disease fed 
itself, and increased daily; moreover, Iris | 
quiet and much desired ease suffered con- 
tinual interruption from visitors by day, and) 


parties by night, varied by occasional impor-| 


tunate tradespeople, and grumbling servants. 


° : : \| 
Bat it was much easier to say such doings 


. ! 
should cease, than to make his words good, 
Mrs. Freeman was blessed with a resolute 
will, a loud voice, and a most indefatigable 


tongue, She supported her cause with 


\mazonian courage, and declared, with much | 
praiseworthy caudour and astonishing cool- 
ness, that she had married to have her own | 
wav. and have it she would; if Mr. Freeman 


Hike it, he had but himself to 


~ "as 
blame: for what besides had he to marry | 
This last ar: 


and poor Mr. Freeman would echo, with a! 


disconsolate sigh, * What, indeed 2 Amidst 


all these annovances, there was one fountain- | 
. | 


spring of joy in the wild waste of indifference 
-. ] 


every ciscord—one voice still sounded true 


to melody and gentleness,—Mr. Freeman had | 
did the beautiful 


a darling child. And well 


J] , 
rs jove.— 


Euthanasia merit her Coating fathe 
she was the daughter of a southern clime, and 
the sunbright skies of her native land were| 
not more resplendent, in heaven's own lustre, 


than her dark, sonl-franeht eve: the wild 


intelope, bounding in beauty over the golden 


sand, was not more truc to nature and to 


erace, than every motion of her perfect form: 


ind ve .. her loveliness was forvotten im that 


something thon beauty dearer—the soul—the 


spirit inher free—the generous enthusiasin— 
| 


winning tenderness that craced 


fhe wer words 
ind won the hearer’s heart wih love. Of the 
mother of Euthanasia, que nm no HSWel 
, , , , , 
were never nace that he had met her. loved 
4 , “eos , a9 
ind Jost he r, in his toreisn travels, wa i 
that « hal if ond 1) } formation . vod 
thre 1 MI) Fr eeman ey ta ed tor her 
bol ! for it} mtr ret , the open 
} in 


opinion concerning 


| Freeman, in Spruce 


mnent was terribly convincing, |) 


limacine, my dear. 


| sir 


i threaten 


Not being, however, ill tempered in the main, 


the good dame loved Euthanasia verv dearly, 


in spite of her beauty and the mystery that 


hung about her; and as she had very extra- 


ordinary ways of showing affection, she had 


jalready much injured the innocent girl by 


babbling about her doubts, idews, and oan 
j her birth, origin, and 
bringing up. 

The family scene to which we have sans 


ceremonie introduced our readers, took place 


lat Mr. Freeman’s house,—which house was 


situate, infinitely to the mortification of Mrs. 


instead of Chesnut 


street,—the interesting matritnonial dialogue, 


which had seemed nearly ended, was, by the 


unlucky mention of ages, resumed on the 


\\ ; ‘ . 
lady’s side with considerable vigor. 


‘P wantto appear younger than] am! 
aud pray, Mr. Freeman, how old am I 2” 
‘Somewhere on the wintry side of thirty, I 
, 
‘Mr. Freeman, sir, it is a false slander. 
I was twe nty-four when T married you, twa 


| years ago—Lam sure I shan’t forget the time.’ 


‘Nor I, my dear; my remembrances are 
hoth Jong and striking.’ 
‘Mr. Freeman, I disdain to answer vou, 


' T don't often speak my inind, sir, but 


i when IT do T ean talk as well as my neizhbors.’ 


*T never doubted it, my dear,’ replied he, 
coolly. 

‘ Now don’t eet into a passion, Mr. Free- 
man—what's the good of flying out,’ demanded 
his lady, whose face and voice 


began to 


astorm. What is there to make 
you mad ?—haven’t you got an affectionate 
wife at home, and plenty of good friends 
broad ? Don't Ttalk to you, and amuse you ? 


Do T leave dull >’ 


‘No. mv dear, von certainly never do.’ 


you ever alone to be 


replied he, taking an encouraging pinch of 


uff, 
‘Well. andisn'tthere the Frenne n Couptesse 
a Parvenue, who would rather dine here than 
wfweanv i MmAe IN Philadelphia = 
he 4 very cones eendineg : don't bor; 
| k the AL ive Ayshe vou have sent from 
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Fossard, for her, has any thing to say to it? 
Then there is the English Mrs. Dashaway— 
Hem! She is 
pretty considerably in your debt, I believe.’ 
* For shame, Mr. Freeman—ZJ am ashamed | 


who is so obliging ws her ? 


° ° ° | 
of you; what objections will you make to_ 


Mrs, Canter, Mrs. Straightlace, Mrs. Would- 
befine, and a hundred others that visit here, 
and are so partial tome ?” 

* Objections, my dear!’ answered Mr. 

Freeman, quietly, * none in the world ; they 
use your carriage for a hack, your house for 
an hotel, your purse for a supply; they 
compliment you, courtesy to you, and laugh 
at you,—who’s the fool, 1 pray ? 
l out of 
temper; you shau’t make me angry; and 
pray, sir—pray Mr. Freeman, since you are 
so clever and so smart, and all that,—pray, 
Mr. Freeman, what will you say of Sir George 
Charles Belson—what is he, sir ?’ 


* Go on, go on, sir; won't be 


* One, on whom every god hath set his seal 
to give the world assurance of a man!’ 
exclaimed a third voice, breaking in upon the 


dialogue with tones of such sweet fervency, 





that the listener held his breath to hear. It 
Too well these 
connubial fracases to pay them much attention, 
she had been long seated upon a low pile of 


was Euthanasia. used to 


cushions, deeply engaged in arranging papers 
from a portfolio, which lay at her feet; by her 
side was couched a large Italian greyhound, 
of the purest breed, who, with his long silvery 





paws stretched across her feet, and his large 


gazing eyes bent ow her face, lay so graceful 
and motionless as to give the group a resem- 
blance rather to rare statuary than to living, 
breathing creatures, 





tut the simile, which 


might hold good while the maiden’s eyes were | 
bent downwards, and her cheek as purely pale | 
as the white muslin which draperied her, was 
lost when the above words passed her lips. 
She had sprung up and spoken with a burst 
of enthusiasin that had called the eloquent 
blood in volumes to her face; and now 
confusion doubled its glow, as the cold eye 
of her father rested on her. 

* Ha, girl,’ he said, slowly, ‘ and how may 
you answer for him so readily ?’ 

Long tongues are sometimes useful, and 
Mrs. Freeman's was now serviceable to her 
daughter-in-law, for she struck in with, 

* And pray, why shouldn't she answer for 


him, pray ? For my part, D think it shows her | murmured— 


Sense 3 


” 


* Noble, generous, and true 


Euthanasia. 


a vear!’ edged in Mrs, Freeman. 


‘The port of a lion—the gentleness of a) us forever, my father shall know all’ 


ring dove” exclaimed the other. 


‘The Order of St. George—the medal of hastily to leave the room. and met himself: 


Waterloo—the title of a K. C. Bo" 
the lady mother, like a gull in a storm. 


shriched 





for Sir George Charles Belson is—' |) 


interrupted | deceive so much affection ? 


was this enforced concealment kindly done = 
. | . 
* With a baronetecy and ten thousand pounds | no 


* Silence! [ command ye both,’ cried Mr.|) * Can it be Euthanasia from whom [have 
Freeman, now thoroughly roused ; and turn- 
ing severely to his wife, * Woman, what is 
this that you have done? Who and what is 
this man to whom you have dared to introduce 
iny child ?? 
‘Lord! 
Freeman. 


these words 7 or was she aware | heard them, 
and wished to prove that love which, even in 
unkindness, is more deeply her's 7’ 

The man who spoke thus, was past the 
spring—almostthe summer of life ; yet, years 
here’s a fuss!’ retorted Mrs. 
Who is he ? Why don’t I tell you 
he is an English baronet, with ten thousand 
pounds a year, and a K. C. B. which means 
King of the Cold Bath, T suppose.’ 

‘A baronet, and Knight Commander of the 
Bath!) murmured her husband, ¢ dangerous 
enough tinsel that. Come hither Euthanasia— 
where first did you meet this man ? 

*At New-York, father ; 


consul’s house.’ 


* Had not quenched the open truth— 
The vivid coloring of youth.’ 


| His bold brow was as the tablet of unut- 
terable thoughts, whereon pride and genius, 
passion and imagination, had graven lines, 
Which heightened intellect if they diminished 
beauty ; his proud glance fell like the lightning 
dash, and often seemed alike to dare and defy 
‘the world; yet it could soften to more than 
in the English \woman’s witching tenderness ; and though 


his lip was often curved with proud contempt 
‘And he has followed you here?’ de- 


or galling scorn, it could pour forth such 
manded he. 


| - . 
words of magic sweetness, as made the ’rapt 
* Father,’ said Euthanasia, softly —* father, 
I hope so.’ 


lone tremble with delight. And Euthanasia 
loved hin—with all the first, deep devotion 
' 


*‘ You hope so! Alas! poor child, has the 


‘of a woman's heart she loved him,—the very 
arrow stricken you so early—why was [not pride and darkness of his humor but held a 
made acquainted with this before 2’ stronger mastery over her; she was a young 
* Lord have merey onus, Mr. Freeman!) pomancer, and storm and shade were more 
what extraordinary questions you ask,—} beautiful to her enthusiasm, than an wavaried 
deliver us!—why T suppose you'll want to) suplight—the rushing torrent, to the silent 


know next what T put on in the morning, and 
how often Tany fixes her hair !—come child— 
come with me; I want to talk with you about 
the new Sultana sleeves.’ 


stream. It was long ere she replied; aud 


though she dared not 
the 


raise her eyes, she felt 


gaze of Belsou to her soul; at last, 


- 


Sir George Belson,’ she said, 
Sir 


passionately, * and is it so that Euthanasia 


Mrs. Freeman sailed off as she spoke, with ‘ Belson 0 





Civorge interrupted — he, 


the air of a seventy-two, that has just fired 2 


settling broadside, and Euthanasia silently | calls him whom once she professed to love ? 


moved to follow j= Wiy pot sire 


CHMer Gaher eauelt ber ee coldness, and siy 


by one of the long, graceful curls, which, | at once that you no longer love me ?’ 
untortured by scorching or frizzing, hung in ‘Because it would not be true,’ replied 


native clegance down her swan-like throat; i am 


not formed to change with every passing 


she, steadily—* do not be so unjust ; 


and while parental tenderness softened lis 


rugged features, almost to beauty, exclaimed, | breath ; but this deception to my father, preys 





* And is there one of these tendrils that is uponiny heart. Oh, Belson! let me but have 
not dear to me? My child—my darling—} jis blessing on our affection, and try me of 
guard yourself, for your fond father’s life is) weal or wo, life or death, can alter my regard,’ 
pound with yours,’ 


Sir George Belson was a mighty master of 


. ° 4 , . 
Euthanasia burst into tears: * Father’! the human heart, and he at once perceived 
she exclaimed—* Father, T will tell you all’ 


that though Kuthanasia’s 








generous temper 


she would have added, but a thundering knock 


might be won by entreaty, nt could not be 


iat the door prevented her words; and Mr. 


cowered by pride or reproach; he took her 


= , , ‘ | 
Freeman made a rapid exit to avoid the 


| 
| 


hand, and raising it to his lips with the most 





dreaded clack of his lady’s visitors’ tongues.| devoted humility, replied, 


Euthanasia looked long after him, and as the ‘Even so let it be then, my soul's best 


tears gathered over her straining orbs, and 


treasure 5 


} 
| 
i 
| ae 
yet do me justice as to the motives 


dropped heavily from their dark fringes, she | which have prompted me to conceal what 


kings might be proud to own, Euthanasia, 


*}lave I deserved this Jove, that 


Oh, 


Can) you have heard me speak of my sister; in 


Belson helpless infaney, when deprived ofimy parent's 


fostering care, she gave her blooming youth 


; mny father—my kind, generous, trusting |) to raise mv sichly childhood; willingly she 


parent, it shall last no longer: even if it part} forsook the g 


av adiniring world, and devoted 


herself, her talents, and her beauty, to solitude 
’ 


As she spoke of her lover she turned |) and me :—with unequaled fortitude and love, 


man she love d, lest the 
her less 


selt-nupe cd charge to me. 


she even resioned the 


he took her trembla 4 hand, aud Ie acing hey mindful 


Now : he 


cluthe ofa woe hhould prake 


vt bes 


back, said mourntully, 
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is sinking in the vale of years, with impaired 
health, broken spirits, and shattered nerves ; 
her last desire is, to see me united to a friend 
of her own; and though neither the lady in 
question nor myself desire the match, we 
both too much revere the dying 
A few weeks— 
nay, a few days, may close her toilsome path, 
and must he for whom she has done so much, 
poison the latest dregs of life? Yet, Eutha- 
nasia, let it be so—let your father know, and 
publish to the world, what is, in fact, my 
dearest joy ; 


saint to 
oppose her wishes openly. 





and if you are happier, T will 
not repine that my sister, mother, guide, 
instructress, and friend, shall heave her last 
sigh for my ingratitude and basencss.’ 

He turned away in deep emotion ; a strug- 
gle crossed the sweet face of Euthanasia ; 
then turning to him, with a voice suppressed 
by tears, she said, 

‘Use your power over me well, Belson, for 
it is great; never shall it be said, that to 
gratify my weakness you wounded a heart 





like your noble sister’s ; let the subject drop | 
between us; my happiness is too niuch bound | 
in yours to find peace in what can give you 
pain. 

He 


| 
yielding girl to his manly breast; she raised | 


caught her hand, and clasped the 
her soft eyes to speak, but the proud, tri- 
wuphant flash they met from his, struck cold 
upon her heart, and releasing herself, she 
suid, with some effort, 

‘T have a confession to make, and a boon 
to beg,’ 

‘They both are granted, love, before they 
are heard,’ 





‘IT hope the first is not of evil omen, 


George—you remember the ring you gave me 


as the first pledge of love ?’ 

‘The ring !'—and a dark shade crossed his 
brow—* L remember it well’ 

* Well, Twas the other day, unexpectedly, 
wnidst a scene of heart-rending misery. 1 
had emptied my purse in the morning for 
some trifling occasion of my mother’s ; their 
wants were urgent, and it was the only thing 
of value [had with me—are you very angry 
that [left it a pledge with them for money, 
until LT could have time to send it 2’ 

* Perish the paltry bauble!’ exclaimed he, 
* that ring was never a favorite of mine; but 
you chose it because it bore the most trifling 
value: let me replace it with one more 
befitting the wearer 5 and yet Lam angry with 
you—why, will venture this 


precious life, that is my all of happiness, in 





dearest, you 





scenes of disease and squalid misery ? Tlove} 
your humanity and merey—but why not send | 
relief?) This fairy forin should never tread | 
but in the courts of affluence and love.’ 

‘Oh! Belson, one kind word is worth 
more, toa suffering heart, than all the gold |} 


of India. Leave me now: it is my hour to}, 


read to my father, in his library—leave me, J 
pray you ?” 

* Promise me then that I shall see you to- 
night, at Mrs. Gray's ?’ 

* Lhad forgotten,’ exclaimed she, suddenly, 
‘that you would excuse me—there was the 
boon [ would have asked—Belson, my father 
dislikes Mrs. Gray exceedingly.’ 

The eye of the baronet grew dark as a 
thunder cloud ; he drew himself haughtily up 
to his fullest height, and said, 

‘And it is my request, Euthanasia, that 
you do go. Mrs. Gray is my friend, and as 
Am [ in all 
things to be sacrificed to your father 7’ 

‘One must concede, and it shall be me ; 
farewell, sir—look you do not bend the bow 
to breaking.’ 


such commands your respect. 


Again did the lover prevent her retiring ; 
and stooping from his pride the moment his 
end was gained, poured forth such winning 
words of gratitude and love, that the bewitched 
A 
‘Oh, begone !’ 
she cried, ‘1 forget all in hearing you.’ 

‘Not without the seal of pardon—by this, 
and this,’ 


girl too soon stood a willing listener. 
slight noise roused them. 


‘Hush! do you hear nothing 7’ 

‘Yes, my best, love, I hear the beatings of 
your flattering heart.’ 

‘But,’ said the girl, turning fearfully round, 
‘do you see nothing ?? 

Belson rose from his knee, and gazed 
round ; in the deepening gloom of evening a 
dark figure seemed to move. 

* What mockery is this?’ cried he, aloud— 
* What cowardly eaves-dropper skulks there 2’ 

‘ Not any,’ replied alow, tranquil voice, as 
the form of a woman, dressed in sweeping 
‘I 


ama poor nun of the Order of Charity, and 


drapery of black, advanced up the room, 


have business with this lady,’ 

‘With me!’ cried Euthanasia, fearfully. 

‘Good woman, if you are begging for your 
convent, here is for this lady and myself; we 
are engaged, you see.’ 

‘Put up your gold, my vow prohibits my 
touching it; and for your eloquence, try it 
upon one younger and weaker than myself. 
Lady, T must speak with you, 

Selson had seemed more daunted by the 
cold words of the nun, than could have been 
expected ; and he replied, with effort, * Lay 
it then 


together.’ 


before me—we have no secrets 

‘Have you not? asked she, thrillingly,— 
‘have you no private hope nor fear—no secret 
sin buried in the heart—no simall sull voice 
of accusing conscience ;—then are you indeed 
happy.’ 

The constraint was now felt powerfully by 
both, and Euthanasia whispered an entreaty 
to Belson to leave her alone with her strange 


visitor, 


‘I fear,’ he answered, very low, * that she 
is mad,’ 

*No, T am not mad,’ replied the nun, 
‘though it had been small wonder if I were ; 
for [ have known treachery, sorrow, and sin 
enough to turn my brain; be not afraid of me, 
sweet lady, my office is to minister by the 
dying bed, and there I have heard of you. 
The spirit of my order is Charity and Peace, 
both of which dwell in your heart; virtue like 
yours should fear nothing.’ 

‘Nor do I fear you, good sister,’ replied 
Euthanasia, promptly, ‘leave me, Sir George, 
I request it as a favor.’ 

‘Well, I believe these venerable sisters 
make it a point to be paramount wherever 
they go, so T must yield. Farewell! remem- 
ber we meet to-night at Mrs. Gray’s—a Dios, 
love.’ 

The nun gazed earnestly after him, then 
repeating his last words solemnly ; ‘To God 
—tv God you commend her! Oh, man, man! 
dare you appeal to your Maker's name as a 
cover to your guilt! Young lady, this ring you 
left with the palsied woman—speak—he who 


99 


has left you was the giver 

* He was.’ 

‘ Even so I feared—and—and—you—you 
love him ?’ 

‘What can be your reason for—’ 

‘Answer me; as you value your honor, 
happiness, and peace, answer me.’ 

‘I do love him then—imost fondly—most 
truly.’ 

*And your family—your friends—do they 
know the character he bears ?’ 

‘Excuse me,’ replied Euthanasia, with 
dignity: ‘when I licensed you to epeak to me 
on business, it was no permission to intrude 


upon my private feelings—I wish you good 
evening.’ 

‘Yet stay, in mercy to yourself, and hear 
me. Look on me; I have worn this holy 
habit fifteen years, and worn the altar-stones 
with kueeling ; [have been by the deathbed, 
and wept in agony for the stilly peace of the 
departed ; IT am dying now, yet remorse dogs 
the footsteps of death; and the memory of 
broken oaths, violated duties, and foul mis- 








deeds, will drown the hallelujahs of the sacred 
chow.’ 

‘ Be calm, I implore you.’ 

‘This agony is for you; look on this face !’ 
'—she dashed away the hood, and gazed up 
lin Euthanasia’s face with a look of the most 


piercing anguish: ‘see, it was once lovely, 








| n _ a 
iflattered and admired, as your own, See it 
‘now. worn with sorrow, lined with care, 


‘consuming with premature decay, Put your 
hand upon my heart—feel its faint beatings— 
soon it will be at rest, in solitude and shame, 
unwept and uneared for. Once it bounded 
with joy aud hope; once it made the happi- 


ness of others’ lives, and the rapture of its 
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own, Lady, whathas changed me ? a specious 
deceiver betrayed and ruined me! | forsook 
for him home, husband, friends, country, and 
he—he left me. Lady, that is the man!’ 
‘For the mercy of God! not Sir George 
Belson!’ gasped the horror-stricken girl. 
‘IT knew him vot by that name, yet itis the | 


sane,’ continued the agitated woman: * that 


ring was the first gift of illicit love—I gave it 
to him—he gave it to you. [heard of you as 
the ministering angel in the abodes of disease 
and misery. IT flew to save you—inet and 
knew him: he is the man,’ 


‘Away! [will not believe you; the ring 





may have been bought by bin; time has 


deceived—suffering bas crazed you; he is 


far too young to be the same—away, Ido not 
believe you,’ 

‘ Believe me not then,’ solemnly replied | 
the nun—go on in your wilful dream ot 
infatuated blindness; go on, but your awaking 
I 


will break the spell that binds you to dishonor. 


is wigh., LT will save you in your despite, 
As a humble servant of the most high God, | 
will do my Lord's bidding in warning your 


friends.’ 

She passed slowly towards the door, 
Euthanasia sprung forward with a ery, to 
detain her. In the struggle the slight chain 


which supported the miniature of her father, 
that Euthanasia always wore, burst, and it 
At the the 
lamp was lighted outside, and the full glare 


dropped to the-floor. moment 


burst upon the portrait. 


hopeless as the ery of a broken heart, sounded 


from the sister of charitv ; she caught up the 
‘ t 

picture and shrieked rather than said, 

‘These femures: God! can it be; 


they rise to haunt me 2’ 


or do 

‘It is the portrait of my father—why does 
it move you thus ?' 

* Your father !—yours !—will you swear it 
Your futher !—come hither, let me look upou 
you,’ 

She dragged Euthanasia with frantic vio 
lence to the window, and pushed back the 
masses of her hair; then stured with a fixed 
frightiul her features, 
Terrified without knowing why, the trembling 


and rigidity upon 


i 
‘ 


gui sunk upon her knees. Slowly gathere 
the large tears over the nun’s glazing eye, and 
gradually her breast heaved with heavy 


» COD-|} 


vulsive sobs, At lust nature's agony reached 
ns climax, and with a wild burst of tears she! 
fell prostrate before the girl, exclaiming, 
‘Do not curse mne—do not curse me.’ 
* What is all this ?’ 


Freeman, eutering 


cried the voice of Mr. 


at the moment,—* brin 


lights here—what is this Gisturbance 2’ 
* Stand shricked the 


woman, raising on her knees, and exteacin. | 


away,’ wretched 
her arms with a low, lissiug sound of horror ; 
*T thought you dead; can the grave give uy 


Yes, 


its buried dust to curse the living + 


] 
: ‘ ; ; 
‘ina suffocated voice ; * no words—obey me. 


‘curse ine then—trample on me—kill me—it | 1 conjure y 


will be merey.’ 


| 


pardon, could [ recognize the 


| | 


A scream, wild and | 


J he, turning to 


\| ° hear me. Selwyn, for her suke ; 
| 


* Leave us, Euthanasia,’ said Mr. Freeman, 
Not a sound except the gasping of the| 

x . 

woman broke the pause, alter Euthanasia had | 


At last he) 
| 


| 


departed, for many minutes. 
spoke, and coldly, 

* Eloisa, why is this 2 Wretched woman, 
have you not caused misery enough without 
breaking the litte peace I could hope for on 
earth 2 

‘1 did not know you; had IT, I would not 





have dared to crawl hither even for my dying 
gallant Lord 


fo) 


America.’ 


Think vel 


will have my innocent child poisoned with its 


‘that you name not that name, 


false pomp and hateful gauds ? Lhave brought | 


her to this free, happy land of equality and 


virtue, where vice is not mashed with tinsel 
rank, to save her from’— 

* Her mother’s crimes—speak it—there can 
lay no adders in your tongue like those which, 
heart ; 
that 


hi ive C§HAawe d 


ot 


fifteen 


oh! 


for years, 


if the 


nay 


and teurs repentance 


is breaking my heart, may be accepted at the 
mercy scat, there—there shall iny prayers for 
her avail,’ 

* May there be pardon for vou there,’ said 
60. 
‘Stay.’ shrieked the almost fainting creature, 
let me but 
aid to save my child, then turn me from your 
doors to die.’ 

‘How! « 


The re doc s. 


oes danger threaten Euthanasia 2’ 


‘ 


Aw ay these tears—avaunt 
1, 


this shaine—-do you remember him who, with 


boyish looks of sunplicity and heart of de epest 


aule, visited us in our happy home 


upon the 
| 


Tyrol hills :’ 


* Do IT remember ” 

‘Selwyn, by the remembrance of that 
h pp home, before sin entered or sorrow 
deiiled its beauty; by the love vou bore me 


when vou brought me there a rejoicing bride ; 


by the g 


ratitude you spoke when first ] placed 
our infant im your arms; by my remorse— 
my sufieriugs—iny fast approaching death, | 
that the 


Is 


swear to you Fame man how 
winding his se rpeut lure around your child.’ 

Mir. Freeman (such we continue to call) 
lin) turned suddenly and stood like one 


trausixed, gazing uponthe nun. She folded 


her arins upon her breast, and, with less 


emotion but deep solemuity, said, 


‘Ave, even so; round her the fatal web } 


‘yet 8 time to break 


ah 
Io save 


ind feeling must pointe give conviction 


its 


othing her, 


\} 
ef ae ; 
Eustace Selwyn as Mr. Freeman, and in} of the world, was there nothing. 


| God pity you. 


j; heard the 


have furrowed my cheeks—if the wawears ing | 


labors of hiwility—if the deep remorse that | 


ou by this holy habit, and by the 
life of humility and prayer that, for fifteen 
I have led:—more than all, by an 


oll- 


years, 
erring mother’s love for her innocent 
- 

‘Woman!’ cried he, passionately, * dare 
I You broke 


trusting confidence ;—you left your home— 


spring, trust me this once.’ 


trust you? ny generous, 


disgraced your family—forsook your child— 
‘wretched, erring creature, dare | trust you =" 
but fell 


upon her knees and raised her arms appeal- 


The woman auswered nothing, 


ingly on high; the lamp light fell upon her 
wasted features—imisery, huinility, lowly faith 


was graven there; but ofthe sins—the feelings 
The stern 


| nature of Freeman melted; he strove to speak, 


a ae , 
‘Tcharce you, woinan,’ answered he sternly, | sobbed, struggled with himself, and said, 


*I—I trust you. 
I 


look to it; play that angel fair, or may 


Poor, misguided Elois:, 


trust you; but, woman, 


eternal—no—no, T trust you.’ 


He rushed from the room as he spoke, nor 


solcmu * Amen’ of the kneeling 
creature whom he left alone with God and 
her own heart. 
a ° @ 


o ” 


(|Coneluded in our next.) 


‘rom the New-York Mirror. 
The Endinm Chicf and his Dog. 


* Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 


Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers vow beneath their moon, 


And let us spare at least their graves.’—Rarvast 

No people venerate the graves of their 
ancestors with such an enthusiastic devotion 
as the Indians. War is the master-paussion 
of their bosoms, and their next most sanguine 
feeling is to lay themselves, after death, 
The re 
ire no ordinary changes of nature that can so 
1; 


’ 


beneath the green turfoftheir fathers. 


disfigure the tombs of those they love, as to 
cause them to forget where they were laid, 
Although civilization bas hurried the most of 
them from the Atlantic shores, and the hus- 
bandinan’s grain has long waved over the 
entle slopes of their burial-places, there may 
oceasionally be seen one of this banished 
race, clad in the wild romance of the wilder 
ness, threading our hills and valleys, to view 
once more the simple sepulchres of his fathers ; 
and he scareely ever fails in finding the 
precious earth, though the eye of awhite man 
sees nothing but the level lawn or uninter- 
pted svinmetry of the hills. 
Some tine in the latter part of the last 
century, a decree went forth from the sover- 
eignty of the state of Massachusetts, removing 


; 
t 


he Judians from their hunting-grounds, 


Some there were among this race, who, by 
‘esents and protestations of love and pro- 
hut 


tection, complied with) this 


mandate ; 


others were determined to die on the graves 


of their forefathers. 


Such was the resolution 
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His name was Eagle-eve. He had watched 


the handful of warriors whom he had led ou 





to battle, one by one pass away into the 
western world; aud when he pressed the 
young hand of Snake-foot, his ouly son, for 
the last time, the silent tear sprang into his 
eve. HLetold him to be brave—to scalp every 
male white that fell in his way. He pointed 
to the blue smoke that was curling over the 


dwellings ofa distant village, and then turned 


lis face to the green, Sunny slope where their 


fathers slept. He yet recollected how the 
roar of a falling tree, in the solitude of the 
forest, started him from his slambers, and 
now thought how true the suspicion was that 
then crossed his mind. He then expected 
that a few more moons, and the forests would 
be gone, the turfof the hills broke, the graves 


He al] 


this, and himselfa lone wanderer—a nobl 


of his ancestors leveled. how saw 
spirit lingering above the bones of those he 
Yet one companion was by his 
faithtul This halt 


spaniel, half cur, bad slept in his cabin for 


once low ed, 


side—it was his dog. 


hundreds of moons, and had been taughtevers 


art which the sagacity of a dog could attam. 


There was no trick that he was meapable ot 


performing. His spaniel had caus d hit to 


love the water, and the mixture of the cur 


likewise attached him to the land. Ile was, 


therefore, amphibious. But the most noble 
trait of this animal was the affection he bore 


his 


vreat 


He never lett his side at any 
thie 


Taster, 


distance. without being sent, in 


and at night, he always nestled 


and 


daytime ; 


himself down, watched his master in 
slumber with the closest fidelity. 

As the march of improvement increased, it 
was determined Eagle-eye should remove. 
Plans were put in) operation to effect: this, 


when a friend stepped forth to comfort the 
warrior, and eave him a home beyond the 
sweeping decrees of the law. There was a 
cough, rocky island, of about six acres, in the 
river Housatonic, where it crossed the Con- 
necticut line, that appeared to be under the 
jurisdiction of neither Massachusetts nor 
The both 


t ndeavored to 


Connecticut, governments of 
states had often 
which it lawfully be loneced, but to no elfect. 


This island was the property of one Winfield, 


decide to 


How he caine by ut, I suppose it Is not abso- 
lutely necessary to know: at any rate, he had 
an * indisputable title.’ "his he eave to Eacle- 
eye, to be his home ; and further promised 
him, in ease he died first, be | Winfield] would 
lav his body among the bones of his ancestors, 
and keep a sacred watch over them aft rward, 
The Indian, in return, vowed eternal gratitude 
to his benefactor, and promised him an) 
service he was capable of performing ; at the 


same time, swearing lasting vengeance on 


every other pale tice within his reach. 








of the chie€ of a sinall tribe, called the Owas. 


U pon this island was a curious cave, formed 


‘by the rocks, that rendered it tiunous for 


miles around. [t was in the interior like a 


large garret ofa house, the rocks running up 


At one 


ar 
5 
together jike the roof of a building. 
end was a pool of clear and sparkling water, 
that was kept fresh by a small orifice im the 


‘ 


rocks that led a stream away. The music of 


the clinking rill was all that broke the silence | 


of the cave. This was the charm that lulled 
the warrior to rest at night, and the first thing 
that saluted his drowsy senses in the morning. 
Doa, (for that was his dog’s nauie,) on first 
awaking. invariably trotted up to this spring, 
and after lapping its pure waters, used to 
proceed to the body of his reclining master, 
and putting his paws upon his breast, lick bis 
coppered and wrinkled face, to warn him that 
the sun was breaking over the hills, 
Althouch an cneins to the state, he yet often 
crossed the narrow waters between hint and 
the main, for the purpose of hunting. He 
forth belt of 


with his 


wamptuin, and otherwise attired 


went Clad in skis, 


in the Costu 
of savage life. He spurned every article of 


civilization but the rifle and its necessary 


ainminition, 


field. 


These were furnished by Win- 


June morning, paddling his frail canoe in the 
cooling shade of the banks,- dressed i all the 


savageness that characterized the warrior of 


the *farwest.’ His fice was hideously painte: 


wd his head completely shaved, except oi 


long tuft on the crown. The slightest 


HO ts 


would start him, and resting with his ow 


clasped in his hands, his heen eve would 


pierce every crevice in the creeping vines 


that ran along the shores. 


It was not manv months before the tnterior 


this rocky home presented a most beautiful 
Few. save Winfield, saw it while Eavle- 
living. The 


that although the game was fast leaving the 


sight. 
eve Was Indian used to sav, 
hilis, vet his old age should not deprive hin 
trom behclding it. He had, therefore, with 
erent ingenuity, stuffed the skins of whatever 
he killed, and hung them on the bare walls ot 
Some, were placed standing on 


the A bear 


clevated position, with a rabbit clasped tm his 


the cave. 


earth. might be seen in an 


fore paws ; a deer with his antlers flung back, 
us if rushing with full speed through the 
thicket ; the 


brought into a mock growl: and serpents of 


eaunt wolf, with his mouth 


ind on the k cle s 


suspendes 


i 
he roof, with their 


all species were coil dl ur 


ofthe rocks. Birds wer 1 by small 


threads from the peak of | 


' 


wings spre ad and their necks str 
and 
} 


onad 


tched 


is ifin the act of flyin several large 


turtles were crawl: unp spot of earth 


And finally, the calm 


‘ool of water was literaily 


ina corner ot the cave. 


alive with the 


SWEDES around 


icle of all, 


quantity of fish that wer 


> he ) te ry < t 
But the most to Ing spec 


in ot. 





jpath leading to the house of Winfield, 


Iwhich was tied a small basket, 


Iie might be scen in the stillness ofa } 


yUST Previous 


was a litthe artificial forest. Eagle-eye had 


cut small trees of various kinds, wad taking 


|, thei to this cave, erected thein in one corner, 


ull The 


branches were filled with squirrels, end a few 


with the taste of nature itself. 


foxes were placed round on the earth below. 


This is a faint sketch of the home of Eagle- 


eye, the chief of the Owas. 
His hatred to the whites was unquenchable. 
When the western horizon began to grow 


dark fromm the rising storm, and the silent 


lightnings were leaping around the edges of 


the clouds, the warrior used to proceed to a 


isimall rocky promontory on the south of the 
lisland, and kneeling oO its sumiit with his 


dark hands thrown up, implore the god of the 


! . - . 
thunders to shake the cabins of the pale faces 


ito the earth! 


Hix dog, Doa, was the agent whereby he 
kept up «a communication between himself and 
the whites ; and Ae had ouly been taught the 
They 
corresponded by signs. The dog carried a 
slendor stick tm his mouth, to one end of 


and jin this 


/some tokens were placed, the meaning attach- 


ed to which had previously been agreed upon. 

Things were thus conducted, when sudade ily 
the Tudisn ceased receiving intelligence from 
Winfield, 


returned with the saine contents with which 


Dany after day passed, and the dog 


he departed, rubbing round the legs of his 
master with a piteous whine. At last, one 
still, bright night, the warrior was aroused 


from tis dreams by astern voice, He partly 
raised himself from his bed of skins, while 
Doa by his side was engaged in a muttering 
srowl, In the aperture to the grotto, the 
fizure of a pale face was seen, and the broken 
mooubeams were streaming in the cavern on 
lian, 


each side of Kavle-eve grasped his 


tomalhia 


wk and proces ded to the objec £3 but 
the voice of Winfield paralyzed his death-beut 
arm. * Winfield? said the hunter, his eve 
surveying him from head to foot, and then 
closed his spe ch by bidding the dog to cease 
his noise. What further colloguy ensued it 
is needless to record. At any rate, the chief 
proceeded to a large bag which hung in the 
corner of the caverh, and taking out some 
withered leaves and dry roots, they both left 
the island, and shaped their course for the 
village of Winficld’s residence, 

Let us for a moment change the scene. 
Wintield’s only daughter was silently drooping 
withering influence of the 


away under the 


She was beautiful and 
had faded 


unearthly 


consumption. once 


lovely, but now the soit vermilion 


from her cheeks, and = an red 


trinmphed in its stead. She had been some- 
what of an enthusiast in her better days, and 
her 


it this parti tilar time fe elings seemed 


wrouchttoan unusual excnement. It is said, 


to death, the inind crows nore 
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brilliant, and leaping back over the ape 
pathway of life, throws its own bright light | 
around the most minute objects, and with her) 


such seemed to be the case. She appeared) 


She wondered where she) 
If her soul, 
when the breath left the body, would glide! 


at this time to riot in the wild pleasures of 
her imagination. 
should be laid when she died. 


along amid the burning stars. If her youthful | 
friends would strew the wild flowers of spring | 
above her grave, as she had over the dust of 
Ifher father would, 
when death stilled his pulse, be placed by her 


her juvenile companions, 


side. She had breathed out many along, starry 

night, with the silence only interrupted by the} 
drowsy swing of the pendulum ofa clock which | 
stood near her head. She made one wish=| 
it might be a foolish one. She had nursed 


a rose-bush for years, and she requested her} 


younger brother to plant it above her grave, | 
and be sure to transplant it again when the 
autumnal winds began to get too chilly, 
returning it back in spring, thus following this 


custom as long as it should continue to bloom, 

In the midst of this warmth of feeling, | 
Winfield and the chief entered. The hunter] 
stuck his tomahawk in his belt, and with a 
noiseless step approached the bed—the father | 


drew a chair up at the head of his dying 
daughter. Doa dropped down in a corner! 
near the nurse in a surly mood, and all was) 
still, Itwasa strange spectacle, as the savage, | 
arrayed in the horrid garb which he invariably 
wore, stood above the white and emaciated 
The shade | 


of the long dark lock of hair upon his crown, | 


girl inthe last stages of a decline, 


lay full upon her brow, and in this posture the | 
chief stood like a monument, viewing the most! 
lovely wreck he ever saw. After satisfying 


himself, he drew forth from his belt the leaves 


and roots which he took from the cavern, and 
giving them to Winfield, whistled to his dog, 
and immediately departed, 

It has been thought that the Indians are the 
most skilful of all physicians. They use 
nothing as medicines but the wild plants of 
the forest, and tradition says some most 
wonderful cures have been effected by them. 
Be this as it may, the administration of this 


decoction completely restored the daughter 


of Winfield, and she long shone as one of the | 


loveliest girls of * the land of steady habits.’ 
The whole regiment of Smiths in the state of 
Connecticut, sprang from six families, and, 
as she married a husband by the name, she 
contributed her full quota to the general fund, 
This is the greatest compliment recorded in 
her favor. [ft any thing more is wanted, just 
procure a copy of her epitaph, which compré 

hends about one hundred lines, written by 
Deacon Dwight, and all the perfections which 


humanity can ask, will there be found. But 


this is getting beyond my history. 


It may be well to explain the cause of puse theminthe fair huating-ground of anothe r || lone ly mansion, down to whose chambers | 


| the island facing the west, and he always 


Wintield’s sudden appearance at midnight at|/ world, He was facing the bill where his 
the island grotto. Some friend had informed “ancestors slumbered, an arrangement proba- 
him ofthe exquisite skill of Indians in general, | bly intentionally made. The beams of the 
in cases of sickness; and he recollected to | rising sun lay full in his painted face, and the 
have seen Eagle-eye digging roots and cather- | tuft of hair hung partly over the side of the 
His daughter! boat. Wintield looked upon the stern features 


had been pronounced hopeless, and therefore 


ing herbs in the tune of spring. 


of the fallen warrior, while a few silent tears 


no great danger was to be apprehended from | slid down the lashes of his eyes. He thoughi 


the preseriptions the hunter might make. |! of his daughter who might have been in her 


The reason of his adopting such a lonely hour | The secret which 


arave—but yet she lived, 
for his visit, was the repugnance the chief had | conquered the constunption was never divuly- 
always manifested to entering the village of}! ed by the hunter. 

the pale faces, | The dog followed the body of his master 


™ 7 - ° ° ° . ito the tomb. 


Nicht after night he watched 
Few years had now passed, and time had | above it, refusing all food from the hand of 
nearly bent Enagle-eye to the earth. His} Winfield. One chilly morning, about four 


strength was so far gone, that in vain he} weeks after, he was found dead, 





He was laid 
attempted to climb the ragged promontory, | by the side of him whom he so faithfully served, 
where he had prayed to the thunders. Dis Hudson, Fcbruary, W344, Hw. R. 

canoe but seldom left the inlet where it was 





moored, for his hands were too feeble to clasp | WOO S Co lbahay ye 


the oar, and guide it round the bends of the || == —— 


river. Prom the German of Kromanacher. 
} 


EBhae Dider-BBranach. 


A nenrer was wandering alone over the 





Sometimes, when the flowers were out | 
in spring, and the surface of the waters were | 
| zentle and glassy, he would work it up near | 
his favorite fishing-spot, and fling over his | fields with his son, aud a deep brook flowed 
line. This spot was a deep hole near the || between them. The boy wished to go over to 
roots ofa lofty ela. and wheu the waters were | his father, but was unable, for the brook was 
still and transparent, the dark spotted perch | very wide. Immediately he cutabranch from 
and swift trout, micht be seen near each other.|a bush, placed it in the brook, leaned fear- 
But the island itself was a pleasing prospect} lessly upon it, and with all his force gave a 


to his eves. He used to walk around its | suddenspring. 


But behold! it was the branch 
leoast, and imagine it a wilderness. One| of an elder-tree, and as the boy was swinging 
noble, regal-looking tree, stood upon its south |) over the brook, the staff broke in the midale, 
side, and many q long sumimer-hour the chief} he fell into deep water, a splasia was heard, 
spent beneath its shade. 


The burial-place of | and the tide closed over him. 


his fathers was a gentle slope, within sight of A shepherd saw what had happened, from 


{ idistance, and, raising an alarm, ran toward 
watched the going down ofthe sun, for he used | the brook. rut the boy blew the water from 


to tell Winfield) its parting beams looked | him, and swam, laughing, to the shore, 





sweeter as they gently faded away from this Then the shepherd said to the hunter. It 
| . F r 


ispot. In the interior of the cavern, his birds | appears that vourson has been well instructed, 


Why have 


death, imitating life, aud the fountain of fish | you not taught bim to examine within, before 


lwere still on the wing ; his beasts, though in| but one thing you have forgotten. 


sparkled and shone as brightas ever. True,) he opens his heart to confidence 2? Had he 
ithe artificial forest had shed its leaves, but it |! discovered the weak pith that was concealed, 


Yet the 


squirrels were on the bare branches, and the | 


lonly reminded him of his own fate. he would not have trusted the deceiving bark! 


Mriend, answered the hunter, [have sharp- 
foxes large as life below. One mellow morn- |) ened his eve, and noproved his strength, and 
ing. nthe mouth of September, Winfield took || L can now trust him to experience. Time 
his usual walk to the cave ofthe Indian, As |) must teach him to be suspicious. But he will 
lhis boat touched the island, he was startled persevere in the discovery, for his eye is clear, 
bythe moaning ofadog. Upon xamination, | and his strength is practised, 
‘he found the chief’s canoe drawn out upon 


Irv land, and the Indian stretched in it— || From the Hartford Peart. 


The Grave Vard. 


| | — 
, GP 
ldead! The poor dog was lying upon his 


breast, Whining most piteously, and licking I Love to steal away from the busy scenes 


the face of his master with more than human) of life, and pay a visit to the dark abode of 
fond 


Hess, Eagle-eve had, from appear- the departed ce ul: the thoughtfial on lancholy 
mec, previous to death, possessed sufficient || which it is so well calculated to INSpIre 1s 
treneth to draw his leht bark canoe from rateful, rather than disagreeable to my heart. 


the water, and place all his unplements of} [t sends no thrilling dart through my soul to 


hunting within it, for he believed he should || tread upon the green roof of that dark and 
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’ we ¥ > away. The obs « { ace a soliti ite clo 
must soon go, to return no anore., From || pretend to have any merit inthe performance? 2% The obscrver may trace a solitary white cloud 
; | - i] N : hi . , | brushing its fleecy edges on the very peak of some lofty 
choice do I often wander to the pamet, Where Never let me hi ar YOU say SU ba Ung again. jswell, and another lazily lottering along its sloping sides, 
there is neither solitude por socicty. Although | The man said nothing more at the time, but |The splendor of the dying sum streams over them, and 

* z | . itr ree ime ae ti *s : » fro I= ise 

the folly, the bustle, the vanities, the preten- }when they were next playing, he suddenly | falls gently upon the landscape, miles from its base. 
. K - . . il ° It ce P ie lati They seem Like a tall batthemem, reared up by the 

. > . > ‘ > eee ¢ ar . ’ ° . ’ - ore: A . ‘ 

sions, the pride of lmmanity are all gone, 1) intermitted in his task of inflating the organ | Almighty to bar out the day. In fine, we think the view 
ix no place of solitude. Men are there, but || The organist rose in wrath to order him to lof our Catskills, is one rere beauty ia our prospective 


. | . ° ° | ° wal , 

their passions are all hushed into everlasting || proceed, when the fellow, thrusting his head jseenery. Our bays, and the tall promontories whieh they 

1 Y thei ss AT | belied @ . ked Lily \" ash, are deemed by travelers the most lovely on the 
nce s 3 IW spirits are s ? vic - 7 { 3 vi "Le ASKCE = < 3 

SHENCS 4 ama then “if Iris are u 9 Mmero out from peu une curtain, 5 ¥? |river—the southern one in purty ular. Foreign and do 








lenee, with all its kindred vices, las lost all) * Shall it be we then + mestic tourists have dwelt upon it in their sketebes, and 
jts powers of harming: ambition. the cause! mninnmsamadiitas ihe former unanimously compared it tothe bay of Venice. 
: : os ! , 2 caus 


A A ‘ —- . The river 
of many a fall, lies low and at best is Settee! A Brack Joxe.—Blackee passing along 

° ‘ | 
anger has done its last work; all disputes | 


touches the 


j 


have ended, and the darkest sins are wovesed! voice call out,—* How d’ye do, massa Mungo, || we may sa 





over by the thickly piled clods of the valley ;|| how dye do, Snowball,’ and on looking up, 


Will stand t 
viee, that monster of the lower regions, is || observed it proceeded from a parrot, In a| 


; ee ay 
dumb and powerless, and virtue, robed in| splendid vilteage, ‘Ah, massa Parrot,’ said 


iT . . 
innocence, is Waiting in silence, relief from the |] Blackee, * vou great man here; you live in|) We have 
— ° ; . }} thee antics « 
voice Of Gabriel and the trump of God ; when gold house now, but me know your fuder very 
: . i} ‘ 9 ’ | mithouel 
these shall utter their voices like the sound |) well, he live in de bush. | pba Pra ie 


liarvediv suit 





Hl aettilwar toe 
. - . » . — i| § Benes.’ w 
Sroican.—A real Zeno of the‘ far West,’ 10 |) conminnic 

i 4 - liwhich bay 
up to the throne ol Giod. \ “ jj) re torting ona cotemporary who had pound ed hy 


of the far distant thunder, then she will mount | 
upon Wings as the eagle, and wing her way | 
sa ~e 


Ac. are ts 





upon him in * truth severe by fiction drest,’ 


leeercrrene as 
Wav to Wrarru.— Now Jacob, mv son. || Savs, as Cuff said to his toe when he bruise (|) practice in 


vou are about leaving home to vo abroad jn || t—* Ache-e-ache e@ much you ind to, VOU} we renin 





: y * at }| «one thing 
the wide world, and L wish to give you some || hurt yourself de most ! |) ft is alunos 
. . : P we can det 
advice, the fruit of my experience. And, a H hear agais 
| 


first of all, remember that frugality isthe only | EARNING THE PEST GETTING. —Give aman || 
, 9 Ax . . \| Betts 
true road to independence. —* Oh, but faith, || Werk, aud he will fin lmoney. ae 


dad,’ exclaimed voung hopeful, * Pkhnow better |} 


than that—for when Jo and TL went to inde- | The Mural Re pesitor D, | ane ea jay 





pendence, we went the turnpike ; but] "spot - en 


‘ " , 7 i. ‘ “ 
you would £0 tother road to sure the toll,’ | GATES Ts MARUM Hf ' | Bad . W. 


word ln regat 


Jjrespectiuliy deeline inserting his pieces ‘¢ wo 


jiselt is traly grand in its appearance, and 
beholder with a peculiar thrill when united 


Fleet Street, was astonished at hearing “| with the other objects which we have spoken of. Finally, 


fely feel proud of our natural beauties, and 


trust the time is not tar distant when our artificial ones 


tmeclipsed by their side. 





To Correspondents. 


‘2 few communications on hand, and to ease 
fthei authers, we deem it necessary to sav a 
oto them. The comical piece, by * N. A,’ 


an excellent skeieh of Yankee charaeter, is 


nile for owr columns We recommend the 
vert his talents ona ditterent subjeet. As for 
e think there is ne originality about him. His 


itiens abound in all the old hackneyed phrases, 


e been dn cireulation almost from the flood. 


athered somgsters, * Raven rocks,’ © Alabaster necks,’ 


' 


antiquated asthe pyramids of Egypt, and have 
tandard expression for ehildren, when they first 
composition at school We therefore, most 


undectded tpon. We would remind him of 

and thatis the obsenrity of his penmanship. 

t bevond toortal «kill, when we have read it, 

erode upon its merits. We should be glad to 

from’ Stella.’ 

‘rs Containing Remittances, 

tthis Office, cuding Wednesday last, deducting 
' 


the amount of Postage pard, 


erger, Claverack, N.V. S100: WOR Hebber, 


yer Mills, Ms. St00: DP. Adams, P.M. Durban, 


1: TLN. St rel, Oneida Castle, NOV. SORT 


neron, Smoky Hallow, N.Y. @t.0u: L. Whit. 


port, N.Y. S100), OF; Carpenter, Valatie, N.Y 


, - ——— | li. Sinsith, Malden Bridge, N.Y. 81,00 
oe ! | + tatiot 
, : | Fasniosn.—There is nothing which meets with as ma | « ww? =. 
An Irishman, some years ago, attending | & hace ted Gnbeeels ‘aie dele hi SU VWARY. 
i Q 5 a a ‘ : transtormations as fastion Ss preeep it ‘ t j A method las been proy osed to ascertain the depth of 
the | niversity ol Badinburg, waited upon ONC | ridiculous, and its teachings always pass for the true |) the oe no bevond soundings It is, to let fall from a ship's 
i , tolehbr Yo . : »(ler oracles of wisdom When we behold the faded portraits | deck @ percussion shell of recent Invention, which will 
of the most celebrated teachers ofthe German || er ' . pie ceaaaed . their | OS plode on striking the bottom ; and the depth of the water 
P ) t orthy ithers, as ‘ rang darkening thear 
flute, desiring to know on what terms he |‘ fourw iy father : ’ . . . . is to be caleutated by the time oceupied by the shell in its 
’ a" : fraue we look with astonishment at the singular costume descent 
would vive hin a few lessons : the fhite- in which they are clad. Their wide brimmed hats, high It is calenlated thatthe U.S. ship Falmouth, between 


: fe the date of 
pI wer informed him. that he venerally ( harved vest collars—the long strait’ skirts of their coats —their ~ hail 


breee le and stockhings—the broad ickle elittering vaprrnn |) de 1 DOM 


yecur 


two guineas for the first month, and one ! 
their shocs—all come home taus w eombeal foree, and 


The stay 


her departure from the Pacitie, about two and 
s since, and her return to this port, sailed at 
tontles 


is United States and Napoleon, from Liverpool, 


. re ’ brought tive thousand four hondred and fifty letters 
enimea for the second ° ( ! : ‘ . ? tnuels nee toll” - , 

e ea for th ne, Phen, Voainy shoul, we almost indulge in a roar of laughter, We love te The Catskill Recorder states that more than one thousand 
« nd the cunning Llibernian, ° Tl Come the porder ver a gallery of portraits, and trace the costume deer have been slaughtered within fifty miles of that town 

} ! ' on 
’ lhofeach by itself, as adapted to the standard of fashion at during the <tmonth 
second month. 1 ‘ Mr. BE. Forrest, the American tragedian, after fulfilling 
hits dav. And while thus cmploved, the imagination flies 


| 
---—-—— 


back and re-peoples the conntey with the pe pulace of || Burope—« 
, j pilold world 
Reraverion.—* Charlotte,’ said ao centle- || another time. We think, that when the breezes shat r- wor ' 
= , he « 
dally with the tender grass abowe our heads, some lolterer 


man to his daughter one day, * vou are really || 


4 x like us, will wrap himself in wonder, gazing with a broad |! of their e- 
too giddy, and l fear never give yourself tine eve Upon some preture d fair, as she flirts along, with bes 
for reflection.”  *’Pon honor, then, pa,’ || swelled batioon sleeves and her flaring skirts—and turn 
replied the young lady laughing, * you may jj {round With amazement and astonishivent, wondering 1] in rg 
Aes ; . the skheteh was not a caricature. =— Every nation, however | At Gher 
make yourself perfectly Cas) on that #ecount, has its peentiarities, and this isa iHishoukl be. Curiosity Aaron Hl 


for IT venerally spend half the day at) the |! men becomes awakened to rouse up the past, and those || the above 
: ) 


lookine olass.’ li whe micht otherwre drop away tnt the silent and slug 
e. ll wich waters of oblivion become re ited, and bursting 
j| ets ; ’ = il In the 
the corements of the sepulehire, stand forth to the gaping | py, vie 
‘Tiow long did Adam remain in Paradise, |) wonder of wations On the 
: — ° —E Thess if 
before he sinned 2? asked an amiable * cara im ws 
Orn Scenery and eV | \\ ever hie Visited | Onn " 
. ’ . baeal ! I: *aill he , : 
musa’ to ber lovine husbands: * ti Ww gota : 
i - our ee. couhl 1 on | Vv struck w 
Wife, answered the husband calnily VV " | 4 I 
ee , hig ‘ 
» 1 Tey ’ t nt pri bve 
In a cathedral, one day, after service, the : 7 , us 
bellows-blower said to the orvanist. * PE think i 
we have done very wellto- dav * We! TT) \\ ’ ' ! Ve 
’ ‘ , 
the oreamist, a no sivall Inprisc oat the , : Vn 
; \ ! 1) 
npudence ol his michal * how il} you ' urm of romance i i i 


C'yaAt Nery, 


an engagement at New Orleans, intends passing a vear in 


hietly in visiting the principal cities of the 


izens of Brooklvn have presented Commodore 


witha patrotelegant silver pitchers, as a mark 
teem and respect. 


YEA TCE TED, 


On the 12th ult by the Rev. Mr. Tlolmes, Mr. Enoch S 


toy Miss Caroline Hallenbeck, allof this city 
toon the Mth ult. bw the Rew. Mr Wynkoop, 
Gardner, to Miss Aun Eliza Jackson, both of 
place 





BDEE LED, 
city, on the 16th ult. Mr. John Woodruff, of 
co. Ms. aged 76 vears, a soldier ofthe Revolution 
Tith ult. at the residemee of ler son, Mr. TW 
ter a protracted illness, Mrs. Anne Bessac, aged 


lav the Vist ult f Conshimption Mrs. Catharine 
th, tn the 2h searot her age, wife of Allen 


Energy, Capt. Wileox, at Apata 


J iy toast, Jolin Porshew, aged 
{ John Forshew, of this eit 
in ualt ter a short iilness Sarah 
‘ ut vers, old daughter of Po her 
the VV ifter a ly ne Al 
lent ry ‘ 1 
ti ty M ( 
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ne * . “" er ‘ ‘ . rye ? . y 
rhe friend of life’s sweet, early day, Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
Will ever be as dear to me, And all thy hues were born in heaven; 
As when I took my lonely way, Forever float that standard sheet ! 
In sadness, o'er the billowy sea, Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
| And should it never be my lot With Freedoim’s soil beneath our feet, 
Amid those scenes again to move, And Freedom's banner streaming o’er us 
I trust T may not be forgot ‘china 
By the dear friend I learn’d to love. C.D. From Bell's Weekly Messenger 
ORLGINADL POBYRY. To my Child. 
————— cee —_ ——— ——— The American Flag. RY MRS. NORTON. 
For the Rural Repository. BY JOHN RODMAN DRAKE, They say thou art not fair te other's eves, 
| . . a . . ial 7 . . : n 
Tux Count Rostopchin destroying his Villa near|| Wauen Freedom, from her mountain height, Thou who dost seem so beautitul in mine 
Moscow to prevent its falling into the hands of the Freneh Unfurled her standard to the air, The stranger coldly prsses thee, nor asks 
° . What name, what lbome, what parentage are thine 
. ' =~ She tore the azure robe of nig] 
Ay bring the torch! this lovely home —_ role nO azure FOS OF nignt, But carelessly, as though it were by chance, 
Ilas many an hour beguiled, And set the stars of glory there ! testows on thee an unadimiring glance 
. . . Shag belle i. the — , — 
But since its inmates are all flown She mingled with its gorveous dyes Art thou not beantiful? ‘To me it seems 
2 Lh > atte a rr ~ > P 
From the lawless bands that hither roam, Phe milky baldric of the skies, As though the bine veins in thy temples fair ; 
It shall not be defiled. And striped its pure, celestial white, The crimson in thy fulland guiletess lips— 
With streakings of the morning light; The light that shines pou thy shining bait 
Tha . rs e cheri . : om » The varving color in thy rounded cheek 
hen let me gaze on the cherished hall Then, from his mansion in the sun, ie ae eee eunie sneak’ 
: P Sees s 4 ist allot nature's endless beauty sper 
Beneath the crackling flame ; She called her cagle-bearer down, 
T tre +e "I . “kk > i T) ery pillow that thy head lath prest 
Che fire sweeps round the blackened wall, And wave into his miehty hand a \ | = ven = ‘ 
Thin ee p . ££ we is . rough the past btont, a preture brings to me 
W hic h towering, t titers to its fall, ] he symbol of her chosen land! Of rest so holy, cali. and exquisite 
‘ avi a name. 
Naught le aving but a mam ; pas That sweet tears rise at thought of it and thee 
Majestic monaren of the cloud - And ] rey nt ben ith the i ri ne” liglit 
oa ? j ent henentl rorning’s light, 
is spot to which my heart was bound, sata — : I 
Phis a P . Who rearest aloft thy regal form, The mother’s lingering gaze, and long good night 7 
lhis dearest, hallowed home To hear the tempest-trumping loud 
Will e’er in memory’s page be found t oat ver oS ° Yea, even thy shadow as it stonting falls, 
ee ‘morys page! ound— ’ & aod 
1 - ] & ; And see the | iy itning-lances driven, When we two roam beneath the setting sun.) 
But the halls that rung to music’s sound, When stride the warriors of the storm, Seems, as it glides along the path Ttrenad, 
Must know no other tone. And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! A something bright and fair te gaze upon , 
I press thy little eager and the while 
The Summer grot, rear'd by the hand Child of the Sun! to thee “tis civen And do not even turn to see thee smile 
Of fond affecti “ar, - - :, 
ffond affection dear l'o guard the banner of the tree Art thou not beautiful? T bearthy voice- 
Must now in pride no longer stand, Tro hover in the sulnyhur smoke, Its music-shoutsof childhoods sudden mirth, 
, . thless troons of ; *r land one : ul echo back the laughter, as thy fee 
For the ruthless tro ps of wnother land, l'o ward away the battle stroke, nae u a on! m0 : r, as thy feet 
ra einen ea oF n ; Come gladly bounding o'er the damp spring earth 
Shall never revel here. And bid its blendings shine afar, es bah ORO RPE RE i Nig 
Ln sainhowe ane igs sf airs ' ' eee hae tee ' 
Here where sweet smiles could once unpart Like rainbows on the cloud of war, Love bath bewitel’d mine eyes—my only dear 
New beauty to each scene, Phe harbingers of victory Beauty is that whieh dazzles—that which strikes 
ons , a baie "Beet , a — oe 3 . : That which doth para'yze the gazer's tongue, 
I'he flickering flames with fury dart, Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly bs para’y 
And o’ » gad | ken’d heart ‘ . Tithhe hath found some rapturous words of praise 
P sicke > bas ‘ 
nd o’er my sad ane . nd heart, The sign ol he pe and triumph high : To bear his proud and swelling thoughts along ; 
Burst like a fearful dream. When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, Suubeams are beautiful—and gilded halls 
. y . i“ . Wide rr s— showe at alle 
No more the merry laugh shall ring And the long line comes gleaming on, aes SNE Ene Perey aero 
Within this loved retreat ;— it Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, Vet are there things which throueh the gazing eve 
No more shall sweet, inspiring Spring | Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, Reach the full soul, and thrill it into love 
} Fac} 4 : , Unworthy of those rapturous words of praise 
, Vox, eae inte ieseten Sieadiventids ‘Mathes Sach soldier's eye shall brightly turn ’ “ 
lo this lost bower new fragrance bring, i| T t} : ' Ang ; Yet prized: perchance, the brightest things above , 
: - o where thy ‘teor glorie 
To tempt my wandering feet. kere ny McLcor glories ourn, A nook that was our childhood's resting place 
And as his springing steps advance, A smile upon some dear familias face, 
all is vone ! 2 wi , linea . : 
All, all is gone! the wind that plays, Catch war and vengeance froin the glance! 
Ww; i] F 5 = ° And therefore did the discontented heart 
we wg me hat «FON And when the cannon-mouthings loud, (Create that other word, its thoughts to dress ; 
Around the pile on which T gaze, Heave in wild wreaths the battle. hroud, And what it could not sav was beautiful, 
Seems like the dirge of vanished days, And gory sabres rise and fall Vet gained the dearer term of loveliness 
Th. 7 alee Tene 2 ‘ " The loved and lovely—so art thon to me 
That mourns o’er pleasures flown. Like shouts of flame on midnight's pall ! Jniparelgieu gang am 
TY hall t] a Child in whose face strange eyes no beauty see 
° ‘ ‘ ‘ ere shall thy victor-glances eo] 
Now let them come—theughts of those days ; pee yee 
' And cowering foes shall sink beneat) . ‘ 
My heart to weakness wrought— ach wall . ' on. en NOTICE. 
: “ach gallant arm that strikes helow 
On the drear waste IT will not gaze— -. : helow rr New Snbecribers can be furnished with all the 


But let them seek mid the expiring blaze, 
The wealth for which they fought. C.D, 
Forthe Rural Repository 


My Chiidhood’s Ilome. 


My childhood's home I leave thee now, 
In distant lands, unknown, to roam, 
And gazing from the vessel's prow, 
I see thee fade, my hallowed home. 
But never will my throbbing heart, 
Forgetful of life’s blessings prove, 
Though duty bids me now depart 


[rom all the scenes I’ve learn'd to love 


That lovely messenger of death 


Flag of the seas! on ocean's wave 


Thy sturs shall glitter o'er the brave, 


When Death, cares 


! 


ring on the eale, 


} j 


: 1 " 
Sweeps darkly round the he ima s iil, 


And frightened waves rush wildly back 


baf ’ ' : , 
Before the broadside’s reeline rack. 


The dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven ania thee 
And smile to see thy eplendors fir. 
In triumph, o'er his c] ne PF 
Fl ~ of the free he ha > i 
Re an } la ¢ . 
\ |) Nands ) Af 
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